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ABSTRACT 

The document is comprised of brief excerpts from the 
Louis Harris and Associates' study for the National Council oa the 
Aging, "The Hyth and Reality of Aging in America," the most extensive 
study ever conducted to determine public attitudes and perceptions of 
aging in this country, and to document older Americans' views eind 
attitudes toward themselves and the experience of old age. Topics to 
which excerpts are devoted include: old age and public attitudes, 
preparation for old age, the survey advisory committee, the 
experience of being old, community involvement, the image of aging, 
the politics of old age, the media's portrayal, and the level of 
service by older adults. One finding in the area of public policy is 
considered to be extremely significant: 97 percent of Americans 
believe that Social Security payments should automatically increase 
with rises in the cost of living; also, the conclusion is drawn that 
most of the older population wish to be productive and have the 
potential to be so, and clearly, too, most older people feel that 
their condition in life is better than the general public believes it 
to be. Nevertheless, many millions of older people are living at, or 
below, the poverty line. (Author/AJ) 
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What Is It Really Like To Be Old? 

The Louis Harris & Associates study, "The Myth and Reality of Aging in America," is 
by far the most extensive ever conducted to determine the puhlic attitudes and perceptions of 
what it's like to be old in this country — -and to document older Americans' views and attitudes 
about themselves and the personal experience of old age. 

The National Council on the Aging commissioned the study to provide definitive data 
to practitioners, researchers, writers, students, legislators and the general public. For far too 
long, the people of this country have accepted without question all of the stereotypes and 
cliches about growing old. We hope the material, briefly excerpted in this issue of PERSPEC- 
TIVE, will separate the myth from the reality. 

The study will also provide base data about the attitudes and perceptions of age for 
NCOA's newest program, the National Media Resource Center on the Aging. It will be used 
with other data to evaluate the results of future programs. Much more data will become avail- 
able in a variety of forms, including views of leading specialists in the field of aging. 

Several points should be emphasized about the conclusions and interpretations of the 
Harris data: 

■ One finding in the area of public policy is extremely significant at this time: An over- 
whelming 97 percent of Americans believe that Social Security payments should auto- 
matically increase with rises in the cost of living. The 1972 enactment of a cost-of-living 
provision providing for just that was a heartening step forward in the struggle to pro- 
vide an adequate income for older people; yd even before the bcncfichrics receive 
their very l/r.st benefit increase under the "inflation-proof" provision, the President wants 
to cut it back to a five percent increase in June 1975 — thougji the cost of living in 1974 
alone rose 12 percent. 

The impact of the proposed reduction on the elderly poor when food and fuel 
costs are escalated even more is not hard to imagine. Far from hoj:i;ding the increases, 
the elderly would instead use the additional money and help to stimulate the lagging 
economy. If Congress needs a mandate to reject the Presidential attempt for a cutback, 
it's there in the Harris report. 

■ Also, the conclusion is obvious that most of the U.S. older population has both the 
desire and the potential to be productive, contributing members of our society. They do 
not want to be "put on the shelf," excluded from social and economic activities or the 
society of those other than their peer groups. 

■ Clearly, lOO, most older people feel that their condition in life is better, economi- 
cally'and. socially, than the general public believes it to be. But "most" can be a decep- 
tive term; it is vitally important to remember that many millions of older people are liv- 
ing at, or below, the poverty line. Thus, wlv;n 15 percent of people over 65 say that "not 
having enough money to live on" is a serious personal problem for them, that percent- 
age translates to some three million needy persons, and the same is true of many other 
categories. 

The National Council on the Aging is proud to make tho study available in 1975, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding. 

We see the Harris survey as a fitting milestone for our organization, so long in the van- 
guard of innovation and change. 
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Louis Harris Survey for NCOA 
Assesses Myths and Realities 
Of Life for Older Americans 



lo understand the image which 
both younger and older Americans 
have of the elderly and to assess the 
reality of old age in our society, The 
National Council on the Aging, Inc. 
(NCOA), commissioned Louis Harris 
& Associates, Inc., to conduct a ma- 
jor, in-depth survey. The survey, con- 
ducted during the late spring and 
early summer months of 1974, was 
funded by a substantial grant from 
the Edna McConnell Clark Founda- 
tion, with additional funding from 
the Florence V. Burden Foundation. 

As an important part of NCOA's 
program aimed at improving the 
public understanding of what roles 

of 65-plus Americans are and can 
be, the survey had a twofold pur- 
pose: 

1) To examine the public's atti- 
tudes toward older Ameri- 
cans and their perceptions 
of what it is like to be old in 
this country today. 



2) To document older Ameri- 
cans' views and attitudes 
about themselves and their 
personal experiences of old 
age. 

For the study, trained Harris in- 
terviewers conducted a total of 4,254 
in-person household interviews, in- 
cluding a representative cross-sec- 
tion of the American public 18 years 
of age and over. Interviewees were 
selected by random probability tech- 
niques, so that every household in 
the continental United States was 
guaranteed an equal chance of be- 
ing drawn into the survey. 

Scientific survey techniques, to pro- 
vide adequate numbers of older peo- 
ple, both black and white, were used 
ifor detailed analysis of the group's 
conditions and attitudes. An addi- 
tional cross-section of people 55 to 
64 years of age was drawn into the 



sample, allowing an in-depth anal- 
ysis of the group approaching retire- 
ment age. Where groups were sam- 
pled beyond their proportions in the 
U.S. population, they were weighted 
so that their natural proportions 
were represented. 

The public 65 and over com- 
prise 15% of the total adult popula- 
tion In this country, or approximately 
21 million people. Compared to the 
18-64 population, the older group 
has a higher proportion of women; 
considerably lower household in- 
comes ( a median of $4,800 com- 
pared to $12,400); numbers fewer 
blacks proportionately, and is far 
less well-educated (63% never grad- 
uated from high school compared 
to 26%). The Harris study showed 
like, proportions of both groups in 
major metropolitan areas but a 
higher concentration of the 65-plus 
in rural areas. □ 




A moment of levity is shared by principals of the April press conference 
held in Washington, D.C. to announce results of the Louis Harris survey. 
Fionking Horris (center) ore NCOA Executive Director Jock Ossofsky (ot 
left) ond NCOA President Albert i. Abroms. 
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OLD AGE AND PUBLIC ATTITUDES 



THE BEST YEARS OF A PERSON'S LIFE 

^o\v in ihc; gc;neral public single out the later years 
as the most desirable period of life. Instead, sub- 
slanlial numbers [69%] chose the teens, twenties 
or Ihirlies. Very tew feel that way about the sixties 
(2%] and less than one percent about the seventies. 
A higher percentage of those who have reached the 
later years themselves see the sixties and seventies 
as an optimal period, though still not many; overall, 
only one in 50 consider the later years as the prime 
of life. 

Each period in life is valued for its own rea- 
sons: The teens for limited responsibility, a time 
to enjoy life and have fun; the twenties for these 
reasons as well as a time to develop ambitions and 
set goals; the thirties as a time of greater wisdom 
and maturity, to enjoy family life and settle down; 
Iho forties and fifties as a time to enjoy the family, 
of stability and financial security, to enjoy the wis- 
dom and experience of maturity. 

Those who singled out the sixties as "best" 
cited retirement, relieving pressures of productive 
roles, and fewer family responsibilities allowing 
for more individual freedom. 

Leisure, Independence among 'Best' 

Though few single out the later years as the 
best time of a person's life, the vast majority (all 
but 16%] could volunteer some positive aspects 
of growing old. According to both old and young 
nationwide, having more leisure is foremost, i.e., 
more free time to enjoy life, "do the things you've 
always wanted to do," travel, enjoy your spouse, 
family and friends. Independence and freedom 
from responsibilities are next, followed by retire- 
ment. 

The 18-64 group mentions leisure and retire- 
ment significantly more often than the older group 
experiencing it, and responses varied dramatically 
by income, education and race. 

THE WORST YEARS OF A PERSON'S LIFE 

Though most of those surveyed did not iden- 
tify the sixties and seventies as the worst years, 
about a third of both the younger (33%) and older 
(35%] named these as the least desirable periods. 
Second only to the seventies (21%], the 18-64 
group saw the teens (20%] as the most difficult 
period. 

Just as certain decades were valued, those who 
singled out the teens through fiftias as the worst 




periods had their reasons: The teens as unsettled 
and tending to overestimate your own wisdom; the 
twenties as also unsettled, of financial problems, 
difficulties in adjusting td married life and raising 
children. The thirties' drawbacks were fseen as the 
responsibility of raising children and financial 
problems; however, the precursors of aging, such 
as bad health and feeling older, were seen as the 
worst aspects of the forties and fifties. 

Have Common Drawbacks 

Those in the younger group choosing, the six- 
ties and seventies as bleak periods associated those 
years with common drawbacks of "bad health, ill- 
ness," financial problems and "not being able to 
get around, do much or be involved." Particular 
problems were given for each decade; For the six- 
ties, bad health (40%], retirement and difficulty in 
finding jobs (31%) and financial problems (20%); 
for the seventies, bad health (41%], loneliness 
(20%] and being dependent, a burden. 

Those over 60 who designated the sixties and 
seventies as the worst periods cited such things as 
"not much to look forward to with the kids gone," 
"not enough money to get what you need, not to 
mention what you want," "too feeble to go out 
and have any fun" and the death of loved ones. 

Bad Health, Loneliness among 'Worst' 

While only one in three singled out the sixties 
and seventies as the worst years of life, the public 
as a whole (excepting 6%] could describe what 
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they consider the "worst things about being over 
65." 

For those under 65, such feelings were ex- 
pressed as "perhaps loneliness, facing the fact of 
the inevitable," "boredom and limited income," "no 
longer feeling productive," "your health starts to 
get bad," "you don't have as many friends as when 
you were younger," to be "left alone and have to 
be sent to a rest home." 

From personal experience, among the worst 
things about being over 65 are: 

"At 65, 1 could do as much work as I could at 

35 but no one wanted me." 

"I wanted to work but my heart gave out." 

"The younger generation just doesn't care 

about the older generation." 

"Not having a husband to take you around." 

"Financial problems are the worst." 

When the responses were coded and tabu- 
lated, poor health came out far ahead of other re- 
sponses as the major drawback of old age, followed 
by loneliness, financial problems, lack of independ- 
ence, being neglected or rejected by the young and 
boredom. Yet, with the exception of poor health 
and forced retirement, those under 65, compared to 
those 65 and over, overstated every problem, in- 
dicating that young people's negative perceptions 
of old age are perhaps worse than the actual ex- 
perience. 

Women mentioned loneliness far more than 
men, not surprising since most outlive their hus-_ 
bands (53% to 15% of widowed men). Better edu- 
cated (and therefore perhaps younger) people were 
more concerned with loneliness, financial prob- 
lems, boredom and being neglected in old age than 
the less well-educated. ^ 

WHEN DOES OLD AGE OCCUR? 

Is there some arbitrary cut-off point at which 
a person stops being middle-aged and becomes old? 
About half of those interviewed thought so, but 
nearly as many used functional criteria related to 
health, employment status, etc. 

Notions of the average age at which a man or 
woman becomes old do not vary substantially by 
the age of the public. While those under 65 are 
slightly more likely to feel that 65 is the turning 
point than those 18-64, differences between the two 
age groups' responses were minimal (29% to 21%). 

Staying active and involved may not keep a 
person young, as the old saying goes, but it can 
safely be said that it keeps a person's imoge young. 
Those who expressed the feeling that most people 
over 65 are useful in their communities were less 
likely to expect a person to become old before 65 
than those who fell people over 65 were useless in 
the community. 




Those who gave a fixed base for aging also 
attributed other conditions apart from chronology, 
primarily the visible signs of aging, such as getting 
sick, slowing down, wearing out, gray hairs and 
wrinkles (70% for men, 77% for women). Other 
reasons given were state of mind (feeling old), re- 
tirement, reaching a turning point, family and 
social changes. The latter were considered more 
responsible for old age among women, and retire- 
ment was felt to age men more often than women. 

Very Serious Problems Seen 

Poor health. Fear of crime. Loneliness. Not 
enough money to live on. Feeling neglected, de- 
pendent or burdensome. Boredom. Lack of ade- 
quate medical care. Too little education. Not 
enough to do to keep busy. Too few friends. Poor 
housing. Not enough job opportunities. Lack of 
transportation. Inadequate clothing. 

That. these problems, and a host of others, do 
indeed exist for many older- Americans was sub- 
stantiated by the survey of people 65 and over. 
However, in addition to measuring the experience 
of old age in America, a major purpose of the sur- 
vey was to measure the expectations; that is, what 
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the public, young and old, think life is like for 

"most people over 65." 

Show Wide Discrepancies 

When the problems attributed to the 65-plus 
were compared lo what older people themselves 
identify as very serious problems, there were in 
most cases enormous discrepancies in degree: 

Fear of crime (23% to 50% of public) 

Poor health (21% to 51%) 

Not enough money to live on (15% to 62%) 

Loneliness (12% to 60%) 

Not enough medical care (10% to 44%) 

Not enough education (8% to 20%) 

Not feeling needed (7% to 54%) 

Not enough to do to keep busy (6% to 37%) 

Older people may have been reluctant to iden- 
tify their problems as "very serious." Yet, when the 
analysis went a step further and. included defini- 
tions of "somewhat serious" in personal experi- 
ence, there still remained, in most cases, consider- 
able differences between the actual experience and 
the severity of problems expected by the public at 
large. 

Lack of Mobility Sore P.)int 

In another area, that of mobility, substantial 
minorities of the 65-plus coniplained of limitations 
imposed by danger of being robbed or attacked on 
the street (24% to 46% of public expectations}; 
difficulty of walking and climbing stairs (22% to 
44%); general health (20% to 41%); no buses or 
subways available (15% to 39%); not having a car 
or being able to drive (14% to 38%); cost of buses 
and subways (9% to 33%). 

Most striking of the findings is that, while the 
public 18-64 and fhe public 65 and over do. not dis- 




In conversation ot the press conference are Robert M, 
Long, NCOA director of development (left), and Merrell 
M. Clark, vice president, Edna McConneli Clark Founda- 
tion. The Harris survey v/as funded by a substantial grant 
from the Clark Foundation. 



agree substantially in their evaluations of the prob- 
lems of "most people over 65," many of the 65-plus 
group do not consider these problems as very se- 
rious for themselves personally but for others of 
their peer group. 

When the 18-64 group was asked to rate the 
same questions personally as very serious, some- 
what serious or hardly at all a problem, with only a 
few exceptions the responses were nearly identical 
lo the older public. Putting myths aside, the per- 
sonal testimony shows that the problems for older 
people, except for health and fear of crime, are 
comparable to those of younger people. 

The message emerges here that the older pub- 
lic, like the young, has bought the negative images 
of old age, apparently assuming that life is really 
tough for most people over 65 and that they are 
really exceptions to the rule. 

The conclusions: Problems do exist for older 
people. But the same problems do not exist for all 
older persons, substantiating the fact that the aged 
are a mixed group. Nor should having a problem 
be confused with being a problem. 

Generalizations about the elderly as an eco- 
nomically and socially deprived group can do the 
old a disservice, presenting them merely as a prob- 
lem and not as part of the solution of society's 
problems. As a group for whom there is little social 
and economic demand, the older population also 
may lose self-esteem, with deleterious effects to 
society. 

An exclusive emphasis on problems of old age 
can do the young a disservice, as well, turning 
them away from an appreciation of the talents and 
energies that older people can still contribute and, 
perhaps, giving a false image of what life will be 
like for them in the future. □ 




OIlie A. Randall, described as the "grafjde dame" of 
NCOA by President Albert J. Abrams, responds to a 
reporter's question at the press conference held to an- 
nounce results of the Louis Harris survey. 
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86% Of the American 
Public Agree: workers 
Should Not be Forced to 
Retire Because ol Age 




Not only is there overwhelming opposition by the public at large (16 to 12 percent 
against with 2 percent not sure) to mandatory retirement at a fixed age. but also 
79 percent of those responsible for hiring and firing share this opinion. 

Cr:T . g I, .- fii ;fT Tfi^ v,'h .ltd ^f*'.-*i '.1 Ai<r\r'. m Airefrca' T^i-lucteJ by Ifms Hrrii 
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PREPARATION 

FOR OLD AGE 

/Vs shown earlier, not only the young take a nega- 
tive view of old age; the older public has also 
bought the myths. Yet older people, who see old 
age as related to having problems, consider them- 
selves as individual exceptions to the rule, since 
life is not so bad for them. 

A third of persons 65 and over in the survey 
said that their life now was better than they had 
expected it to be when younger; almost half said 
it was about the way they expected, and only 11% 
reported it worse than expected. 

However, income and race more than age affect 
the tendency to feel that life hasn't measured up to 
expectations. Twice as many people with incomes 



$7,000 and below as those with incomes $15,000 
and over feel lite is worse than expected. Among 
the black elderly, only 22% felt life was better 
than expectations as opposed to 37% of the whites. 

Reasons for believing that life is better than 
expected included financial security, good family 
and/or marriage, generally a good life with few 
problems and health good or better than expected. 

For those who felt that life had turned out 
worse than expected, reasons are primarily separa- 
tion from family and spouse or poor health; only a 
small percentage cite financial problems. Of the 
wide variety of other reasons given, total percent- 
ages were minute. 



STEPS TO PREPARE FOR LATER YEARS 

Majorities of the total public, young and old, 
agree on seven "very important steps people should 
take" in preparing for their later years: 

• Ensure medical care is available (03%) 

• Prepare a will (81%) 

• Build up savings (00%) 

• Learn about pensions and Social Security 
benefits (80%) 

• Buy your own home (70%) 

• Develop hobbies, leisure-time activities 
(64%) 

• Decide whether you want to move or stay 
where you are (50%) 

In addition, three in 10 (31%) feel it is very 
important to "plan new part-lime or full-time jobs." 

By and large, the older public has taken the 
steps they consider are very important to prepare 
for later years. In four areas, however, the older 
public seems less prepared than it would like to be. 

Regret Lack of Savings 

More people said they felt it was important to 
build up savings than had been able to do so (05% 
to 73%). The same was true of preparing a will 
(79% to 65%), planning new part-time or full-time 
jobs (26% to 10%) and enrolling in retirement prep- 
aration or counseling programs (19% to 8%). 

Only half considered deciding whether you 
want to move or continue to live where you are as 
a very important step, yet many (72%) report al- 
ready having taken that step, a response showing 
the greatest net difference. Perhaps having already 
done so, the step becomes less important in con- 
trast to other steps and decisions still to be made. 

The lower the income, the less prepared an 
older person appears to be for later years. Leisure- 
time activities have not been developed throughout 
life, savings have not been built up. A fairly sub- 
stantial percentage of elderly with incomes of 
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$3,000 and under (79%) feel sure of having med- 
ical aid available,' though fewer than in the higher 
income bracket immediately above, $3,000 to $6,999 

(90%). 

Blacks in general are less well-prepared for 
old age than older whites; less than half as many 
blacks as whites have built up savings, 25 percent 
more older whites than blacks own their own 
homes. Two areas where the black elderly appear 
belter prepared for their later years than older 
whites: Higher number of blacks than whites have 
talked to older people about what it's like to grow 
old and have moved in with their children or other 
relatives, 

Recognizably, a number of variables are related 
to being comfortable and secure in later life: In- 
come alone is not a sufficient indicator; total assets 
and measures taken in preparation for later years 
are equally important. Many of the steps relating 
to preparation for making old age better are part 
of younger life as well. But being well-off in 
younger life does not insure being well-off in later 
life. 



Would Have Done Differently 

While substantial numbers of those 65 and 
over surveyed did take important steps to prepare 
for their later years and many (43%) doubted they 
could have done more, more have regrets that they 
couldn't foresee well enough what it would be like 
today to prepare differently. 

They would have tried to save more, held on 
to medical insurance, made investments or bought 
property, tried to get more education or a different 
or better job for higher pay, better pension and 
Social Security benefits. Some regret retiring too 
early. 

Of those who feel they could have done noth- 
ing differently in preparing for old age, it was fre- 
quently because family responsibilities precluded 
getting a better education or training that would 
have turned the courses of their lives. 

Yet, as previously mentioned, only one in 10 
think old age has turned out worse than they ex- 
pected, and three times that many that it turned 
out better. □ 
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THE EXPERIENCE 
OF BEING OLD 



ror comparative purposes, older people have been 
treated in this study as a homogeneous group with 
one factor in common: They all had passed their 
sixty-fifth birthday. 

Yet, while society tends to view older people 
as a homogeneous entity, the findings of this study 
underscore not their homogeneity but rather their 
differences. While older people as a group may not 
suffer as seriously as the public thinks from a host 
of problems, both economic and psychological, 
certain subgroups of older people suffer far more 
seriously than others. 

Similarly, while the G5 and over themselves 
have a far better self-image than the image attri- 
buted to them by the public at large, certain 
groups of older people have lower self-esteem than 
others. Measures of general life satisfaction among 
older people and overall psychological well-being 
differentiate older people rather than unite them, 
in the same way that these same measures point 
out the differences among various groups of young 
people. 

In other words, there appears to be no such 

thing as the typical experience of old age, nor the 
typical older person. At no point in one's life does 
a person suddenly stop being himself and turn 
into an "old person," with all the myths and stereo- 
types that the term involves. Instead, the social, 
economic and psychological factors that affect in- 
dividuals when they are young often stay with 
them throughout their lives. Older people share 
with each other their chronological age, but 
factors more powerful than age alone determine 
the conditions of their later years. 

SERIOUSNESS OF PROBLEMS 
FOR 65-PLUS 

Income plays a key role in determining the 
degree of security and comfort in which older 
people live. The elderly poor (the 23% with house- 



hold incomes under $3,000) understandably have 
a far harder time coping with life than those with 
higher incomes. Not only do the older poor have 
more difficulty making ends meet hnancially or 
securing adequate medical care, housing and cloth- 
ing, their low economic position also appears to 
increase dramatically their sense of loneliness and 
rejection by society. 

Increased fear of crime, serious health prob- 
lems, limited budgets, etc., also severely decrease 
the mobility of the older poor, heightening their 
feelings of isolation. For about one in three of the 
elderly poor, serious health problems, not enough 
money and fear of crime make life a difficult 
struggle indeed. 

Share Many Problems 

Further study shows that the elderly poor 
share with younger persons of their income group 
many identical problems, except for a poorer 
health level. The older group does not, however, 
report experiencing the impact of financial prob- 
lems with the intensity the younger group does. 
Older people appear to be less dissatisfied, per- 
haps because their expectations are more modest. 

In every problem area except one (not enough 
education), the elderly black feel, far more bur- 
dened by very serious problems than do the elder- 
ly white. They report more fear of crime (twice as 
much as the white group); more poor health; more 
than three times as many say not having enough 
money to live or. is a very serious problem. The 
same proportions are shown in respect to not hav- 
ing enough medical care when compared with the 
white group. Of the 65 and over blacks, 23% re- 
ports loneliness as a very serious problem, while 
only 11 percent of the whites in the same age group 
mentions this. 

Though income difference may partially ex- 
plain this, even when income is equal for black 
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and while groups Ihe black group reports far more 
serious problems, twice as much in many cases 
and increasing with age. In three areas, problems 
stand out as more serious for the 80-plus group 
than for those in their sixties: Poor health, loneli- 
ness, not feeling needed. 

Fear of Crime High 

In only three areas does the over-65 group as 
a whole appear to suffer more serious problems 
than the young: Fear of crime, poor health and 
loneliness. Yet, even where results vary somewhat 
by age, they vary far more dramatically by income 
and race. 

The older public has more problems in mobil- 
ity than the young. Obstacles which keep the old 
from getting where they want to go include danger 
of being robbed or attacked on the street, difficulty 
in vvalking and climbing stairs and general health. 
The lack of public transportation and not having a 
car or being able to drive affect the older public 
substantially more than the younger group. Among 
the 84 and over group, mobility problems appear 
more serious than among those in their late sixties. 

The conclusions: Poverty, not old age, creates 
more very serious problems in people's lives; the 
poor young suffer just as much as the poor old, if 
not more. In the same way, race appears to gener- 
ate more very serious problems than does age. 
With the exception of poor health, afflicting older 
blacks more than younger blacks, 18-64 blacks are 
afflicted with the same problems as those 65 and 
over, sometimes more seriously. In every area, 
blacks of all ages suffer problems more severely 
than whites. 

Just as low-income groups suffer more seri- 
ously from every problem than the more affluent 
do, so do the less well-educated suffer more on all 
counts than the college-educated. The college-edu- 
cated in today's 65-plus population represents a 
small proportion (7%); however, they report ex- 
periencing very serious problems less than the high 
school/some college category. 

Education Prime Factor 

Consistently, there seems a correlation at all 
ages between the level of education and the 
severity of problems experienced, holding true 
into older ages with different emphases: Health, 
fear of crime and loneliness predominate, while in 
younger ages severe problems relate to money, 
housing and education. 

In only a few areas does a sex differential ap- 
pear to affect the degree to which older people 
suffer from various problems: 

• Older women tend more than older men to 
report fear of crime as a very serious prob- 
lem (also true of the younger group}. 




• Loneliness appears to afflict older women 
more than older men; however, more women 
than men over 65 are widowed. 

• Older men complain slightly more than older 
women about lack of job opportunities, 
though differences at all ages are minimal. 

• Poor housing seems to affect younger women 
more than younger men, though older men 
and women appear to suffer in comparable 
numbers. 

Thus, on the whole, key demographics such as 
income, race, sex and education are more impor- 
tant indicators of serious problems than age, 
though for the 80 and over, three problems are 
more serious than for those in the late sixties: 
Poor health, loneliness and not feeling needed. 

SELF-IMAGE OF THE 65 AND OVER 

While the public 65 and over generally tends 
to see itself individually in a far more positive light 
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than the public at large, the self-esteem of older 
persons varies noticeably by key demographic 
variables. 

In four of the seven image areas tested, in- 
come (and race) have very little effect on how 
older people view themselves; comparable num- 
bers of the least affluent see themselves as very 
warm and friendly, very wise from experience, very 
bright and alert, very open-minded and adaptable. 
In determining their self-image about physical cap- 
abilities, income plays a more important role. The 
more affluent older people are more hkely than the 
less affluent to see themselves as being very good 
at getting things done, very physically and sexually 
active, possibly showing a relation to good health 
as a functional result of better care concurrent 
with higher income. 

The pattern holds in the younger group to a 
lesser extent: Those 18-54 with incomes under 
$7,000 view themselves as somewhat less physi- 
cally acti^ e than those with incomes of $15,000 or 
more in tho same age category (60% to 69%). Dif- 
ferences in physical activity between the less and 
the more affluent vary more dramatically in the 65 
and over group. 

Younger Blacks More Positive 

Generally, older blacks tend to have a less 
positive self-image than older whites, coming 
closest in the image area perceptions of being very 
warm and friendly (69% to 73%), very wise from 
experience (63% to 70%) and very sexually active 
(11% to 10%). They rate themselves lower in being 
very bright and alert (54% to 69%), very open- 
minded and adaptable (51% to 64%), very good 
at getting things done (45% to 56%) and very phy- 
sically active (31% to 50%). 

Some of these same differences exist between 
younger blacks and whites, to a much lesser ex- 
tent. In some areas, younger blacks match younger 
whites in self-esteem, suggesting that recent move- 
ments toward raising black consciousness have 
successfully helped the self-image of younger 
blacks. 

Better educated older people appear to have 
more positive self-images, both in the areas of 
mental and physical activity, than do the less well- 
educated. A lower percentage of those whose edu- 
cation ended with some high school or less see 
themselves as very bright and alert or physically 
active. Retirement tends to wash out income differ- 
ences, while differences in educational background 
remain. However, the key variable of education 
also operates in younger groups. 

More Women Widowed 

In only one area does sex differentiation ap- 
pear to have an Impact on older people's self- 



image, that of sexual activity. More of the 65-plus 
men report they are very sexually active than the 
women of the same age group, who are more likely 
to be unmarried or widowed. 

With 11% of the group 65 and over calling 
themselves very sexually active and 28% some- 
what sexually active (and another 15% not sure 
how to answer the question), the myth of older 
people losing interest in sex is dissipated. 

Social and Family Involvement 

For the Harris study, the degree of contact 
those 65 and' older had with relatives or close 
friends was compared to that of younger persons. 
With a range of 0 to 30 points given for responses, 
interviewees were asked if they had family or close 
friends and when they had last seen them in a stip- 
ulated period. A third question asked if there was 
someone they felt close enough to talk to about 
things that really concerned them. 

Length and quality of contact were not meas- 
ured, nor numbers of individuals, and casual social 
contacts or those related to community or job set- 
ting were omitted. The median scores for the 18-64 
group and the 65-plus group were all nearly the 
same, with indications that the elderly are not 
nearly so isolated as the myths portray them to be. 

In the true loneliness gauge, the third question, 
only 8% of the older group and 5% of the younger 
said they had no one "close enough to talk to" 
about things of real concern, and many of these 
said it wasn't necessary. 

The responses indicate that younger people 
turn, to their spouses, while older people talk to 
their children about what really bothers them. □ 
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COMMUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT 



I he public expected older people to spend far 
more time at sedentary, passive activities than 
older people say they do. Though older people 
from their responses are as equally involved as 
those under 65 in many activities, economic and 
physical limitations make the facilities providing 
leisure time or recreational activities out of reach 
for many of the 65-plus. 

Far fewer older people report having a library 
convenient, for instance, than do young people. 
Public parks, movies, sport events, live concerts or 
theater and museums all were mentioned as con- 
venient places to go by younger people in large 
percentages. There was a marked difference in the 
older age group seeing any of these as "convenient." 

Both old and young agreed the home of a 
neighbor or relative, church or synagogue and 
places to shop were convenient. With a higher 
level of education, more places were seen as con- 
venient; still for the younger group parks, movies, 
sports events and live performances are more con- 
venient than for the old. Location is less of a factor 
in accessibility than economic mobility, physical 
mobility and education. 

With the younger public having substantially 
higher incomes than those 65 and over, it would be 
easy to attribute the lower attendance rate to in- 
come factors. However, the young with the same 
income level as older people attend cultural or 
artistic events far more often than older people. 
This is particularly true of movies, where atten- 
dance was reported at half the rate for the old 
compared with the j'oung. The older group's lower 
attendance apparently is because they view facili- 
ties as less convenient. 

RELIGIOUS INVOLVEMENT OF 65-PLUS 
when questioned about church or synagogue 
attendance in the last year, the percentage of re- 
sponses for the 18-65 group and the 65-plus group 
were close. Attendance at a church or synagogue, 
however, is slightly higher among the older public 
than among those under 65. Attendance is lowest 
among the very young, peaks among those 55 to 79 
and falls off somewhat at 80 and over. 

Reponses of the older group surveyed indi- 
cated that while attendance at a house of worship 
does not increase steadily with age, the importance 
attached to religion in people's lives does. Seventy- 
one percent of the public 65 and over feels reli- 
gion is very important in their own lives, compared 




with only 49% of those under 65. Fewer of the 
older group identify their religion as "none" than 
do the younger public. 

INTEREST IN SENIOR CITIZEN CENTERS 

For half of the public 55 and over, a senior 
citizen center or golden age club is convenient to 
attend. Senior citizen centers are apparently least 
accessible to blacks, to older people in the South 
and to people in rural areas. 

There is a relationship between higher income 
and a senior citizen center or club being "con- 
venient," matching findings about other facilities 
being more accessible to persons with higher in- 
come and less so for the lower income group. One- 
fifth of the public 65 and over and 13% of the 55 
to 64 group say that they have attended a senior 
citizen center or golden age club in the past year 
or so. A 57% majority of the public 55 and over 
have not attended a senior citizen center or golden 
age club in the past year, saying they have no in- 
terest in attending or are too busy. 

Poorer Attend More 

While such centers were considerably less 
convenient to blacks, black attendance among 
those 55 and over is comparable to that of whites. 
The lowest income group (under $7,000) attended 
more frequently than the higher income groups. 
This is especially noteworthy in view of the fact 
that the lower income groups report that the cen- 
ters or clubs are less convenient to them than do 
the upper income groups. 

While 13% of the public 55 and over have 
been to a senior citizen center in the past year or 
so, 19% of the total public 55 and over said that 
they would like to attend. Interest is highest among 
blacks; an additional 39% of blacks said they 
would like to attend. 

The 19% of people 55 and over who would 
like to attend but have not done so give the fol- 
lowing reasons: No time, too busy (33%); no facil- 
ities here; don't know where there are any (21%); 
transportation problems (13%), and poor health 
(12%). The more affluent are apt to give "no time" 
as their reason, while the less affluent mention 
frequently that there are no facilities or transpor- 
tation problems. □ 
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THE IMAGE OF AGING 



/rside from the economic and social conditions 
of the older American, the public view of the el- 
derly as human beings and contributing members 
of society was surveyed. As before, the public ex- 
pectation of old age differed from the view of 
older people themselve^s. 

When judged on a list of attributes associated 
with productive, active and effective individuals, 
"most people over 65" received positive ratings 
on only two counts: Substantial majorities of the 
public 18-64 consider them "very warm and friend- 
ly" (82%) and "very wise from experience" (68%). 

But most people over 65 are not viewed as 
very active, efficient or alert: Less than half (41%) 
consider them "very physically active" and lesser 
percentages as "very good at getting things done 
(35%); "very bright and alert" (29%); "very open- 
minded and adaptable" (21%), though larger per- 
centages on all counts conceded they were "some- 
what" all these things. 

In one area, being "very warm and friendly," 
the 65-plus (25%) were far more critical than the 
younger group of their peers; they were only 
slightly more generous in other aspects. They have 
apparently also bought the stereotypes of older 
people as being unalert, close-minded, nonproduc- 
tive members of society, though older people tend 



to see themselves as more adaptable and open- 
minded than they're given credit for being. 

Self-image High 

While the public at large, young and old, may 
question the efficiency, mental alertness and flexi- 
bility of the older population, the 65 and over do 
not question their own attributes as individuals: 

• Very bright and alert (58%/29%); 

• Very open-minded and adaptable (63%/21%); 

• Very good at getting things done (55%/35%). 
TKe'lmage that the public holds of most people 

over 65 varies only slightly from one demographic 
group to the next, with age appearing to be the 
most significant determinant of attitude; the young- 
est group of adult Americans seems to harbor the 
most negative attitudes toward the oldest and the 
more affluent somewhat more positive attitudes. 

ACTIVITIES OF OLDER PEOPLE 

The public at large thought the older group 
spends more time at passive, sedentary activities 
than the older group says it actually does. 

• The public judged television to be the num- 
ber one pastime of the older group; it actually 
was reported fourth by the older group. 
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• The public thought of sitting and thinking as 
the second most favorite pastime of older people; 
the 65-pkis group reported it as their fifth most 
common activity. 

Older persons seem to spend the same amount 
of time on most pastimes as those under 65. Ex- 
cept for more television watching in the older 
group and the younger group's spending more time 
on caring for family members, working and parti- 
cipating in sports, involvement in activities men- 
tioned was nearly comparable. 

Though the 65-plus group was far less likely 
than those 18-64 to exaggerate the amount of time 
most people over 65 spend sitting and thinking, 
sleeping or just doing nothing, older people are 
still more likely to attribute to their peers the 
sedentary pastimes in which they are themselves 
involved. 

The 65-and-over population reported spending 
"a lot of time personally in socializing with 
friends" (47%]; followed by raising plants or gar- 
dening (39%); reading (36%); watching television 
(36%); sitting and thinking (31%); caring for 
younger or older family members (27%); partici- 
pating in hobbies and recreation (26%); going for 
walks (25%); participating in organizations or 
clubs (17%); sleeping (16%); just doing nothing 
(15%); working part-time or full-time (10%); doing 
volunteer work (8%); in political activities (6%); 
participating in sports (3%). 

Not Absolute Measures 

With time seen as a relative and subjective 
measure, what may be seen by one person as a 
"lot of time" may seem hke "hardly any time at 
all" to another. Therefore, these results should not 
be interpreted as absolute measures; they are valu- 
able as indications of the kinds of activities people 
see themselves involved in and the degree of in- 
volvement. 

With the public at large seeing older people 
spending more time at sedentary activities, it is no 
wonder that it considered older people as "not 
having enough to do to keep busy," though those 
65 and over deny that this is a serious problem. 

USEFUL COMMUNITY MEMBERS 

In the minds of the general public, being a 
useful member of one's community involves, pri- 
marily, taking part in community activities, organi- 
zations and politics and helping or serving others. 

The 65-and-over groiip has a relatively high 
self-image of being useful members of the com- 
munity, a more positive view than the 18-64 age 
group has of them. Also, many more of the older 
group (40%) thought of themselves as "very useful 
members of their community" compared to what 
the younger group (29%) felt about themselves. 



This shows the satisfaction and sense of usefulness 
which those 65 and over find in community involve- 
ment and the importance attached by older people 
to the role of helping others. 

COMPARED TO 10/20 YEARS AGO 

Most of the public agrees that today's older 
people are better educated and live longer than 
those of 10 and 20 years ago; more older people 
now live alone and are independent than before; 
older people are healthier now than they used to 
be. The public believes that older people in gen- 
eral are better off financially than one or two de- 
cades ago and recognizes that there are more of 
them now. Generally, the 18-64 group agrees with 
the 65-plus group, except that the latter sees itself 
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even more positively as better off financially than 
older people used to be. 

It became apparent that an older person views 
the economic status of his peer group according 
to his own economic conditions. There was a re- 
lationship to income level and agreement within a 
group about economic conditions: The higher the 
economic level, the more people tended to agree 
with each other about conditions. 

Under the $7,000 income level, the 18-64 age 
group largely agrees older people are worse off 
financially than they used to be; the 65-plus group 
of the same income level disagree. Thus, the view 
from "outside" seems very different from the view 
of the group experiencing the economic situation. 

All in all, as a group, the 65-plus population 
sampled recognizes that the status and conditions 
of the older group have improved over the 10 or 
20 years: That the elderly population is a growing 
one, healthier, more apt to live alone, better edu- 
cated and in better financial shape than it used to 
be. 

THE YOUNG'S RESPECT FOR PEOPLE 
OVER 65 

The survey showed a substantial proportion 
of those 65 and over (45%] feel they get less re- 
spect from the young than they deserve, not sur- 
prising considering the variety of negative per- 
ceptions the young have about old people. Older 
blacks reported too little respect from the young 
in higher percentages than whites. However, the 
under-65 public seems more aware of the lack of 
respect than the older group, with a full 70 percent 
feeling that people 65 and over get too little re- 
spect from young people these days. 

Respect is by no means a one-way street; just 
as the old expect respect from the young, so do 
the young expect it from the old. Forty-two per- 
cent of the 18-64 group felt they get just about the 
right amount of respect from people over 65. A 
third disagreed, believing young people in the 18- 
64 age group get too little respect from older 
people. There seems to be an increase with educa- 
tion in feeling that younger people do not get 
enough respect. 

LIFE SATISFACTIONS 

To compare the general life satisfactions of 
those 65 and over to those under 65, both groups' 
were asked to agree or disagree with a series of 
18 statements. The Life Satis/action Index Z, de- 
veloped by Dr. Robert Havighurst, professor of 
education and human development. University of 
Chicago, and NCOA board member. 

Majorities of the older group responded simi- 
larly to the younger group on all but one of the 



positive statements, showing differences of at least 
10 percentage points on only seven statements 
overall. 

Older people, like younger, agree that they: 

• Expect "some interesting and pleasant things 
to happen to me in the future." (57% to 86%) 

• Feel "things I do now are as interesting as 
they ever were." (72% to 82%) 

• Have "made plans for things I'll be doing a 
month or a year from now." (53% to 71%) 

• Feel "just as happy now as when I was 
younger." (56% to 68%) 

Less than a majority of the older group (32% 
to 56%) agree that "these are the best years of 
my life." Differences on two of the negative state- 
ments also emerged, with more of the older group 
members agreeing that they feel: 

• "Old and somewhat tired." (46% to 21%) 

• "This is the dreariest time of my life." (23% 
to 13%) 

An index based on the 18 statements scored 
on a scale of 0-36 by the following procedure: 

— two points for agreement with a positive 
statement or disagreement with a negative 
statement. 

— one point for each "not ".ure" or "no" 
answer. 

— 0 for each disagreement with a positive 
statement or agreement with a negative 
statement. 

The median score for the public 18-64 was 
28.3, only slightly higher than the mean 26.0 for 
the public 65 and over. However, median scores 
dropped by increasing age: 27.4 for those 65-69, 
25.7 for those 70-79 and 23.8 for those 80 and 
over. 

Equates Positive View 

But other demographic factors appear to have 
a greater influence than age on life satisfactions, 
including income, level of education and racial 
differences. The portion of the public with the 
highest life satisfaction scores are also more posi- 
tive in evaluating other people, especially so for 
the older group. 

General life satisfaction is higher for those of 
all ages who are employed than those who are not, 
becoming most noticeable among the older group: 
— A ful 7-2%— of the 65 and over still employed 
expect " interesting and pleasant things to hap- 
pen," compared to only 52% of the retired 65-plus. 

Overall, the older public seems to be only 
slightly less satisfied with their lives — past, pre- 
sent and future — than are those under 65, though 
those 80 and over are somewhat less satisfied than 
those who recently turned 65. □ 
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THE POLITICS 
OF OLD AGE 



I hiity-six percent of this country's working peo- 
ple say.jtjjeir place of business has a pension or 
other employee benefit plan with a fixed retirement 
age. Thus, a third of all working people can expect 
to be told to retire from their jobs at a fixed age. 

Apart from the required retirement age in 
many organizations, a variety of pressures are ex- 
erted on workers approaching the mid-sixties to 
move over and make room for the young. With in- 
creasing frequency, these pressures are beginning 
for many workers before 60. The elderly seem less 
aware of these policies than those involved in the 
hiring and firing. 

Such policies can be interpreted as being dis- 
criminatory against older workers. With the pres- 
sures of inflation, such discrimination is likely to 
increase. 

Oppose Mandatory Retirement 

The public is largely opposed to putting peo- 
ple out to pasture at a fixed, inflexible age; a large 
majority [86% to 12%) agree that "nobody should 
be forced to retire because of age if he wants to 
continue working and is still able to do a good job." 
A majority also agreed (58% to 36%) that "most 
older people can continue to perform as well on the 
job as they did when they were younger." How- 
ever, nearly half of the public (49% to 46%) rec- 
ognize some advantages to fixed retirement poli- 
cies, feeling that "older people should retire when 
they can, to give younger people more of a chance 
on the job." 

Many are aware of the administrative diffi- 
culties involved in retirement decisions on an em- 
ployee-by-employee basis: They agreed (49% to 
43%) that "since many people are ready to retire 
at 65, and it's hard to make an exception for those 
who are not ready, it makes sense to have a fixed 
retirement age for everyone." However, the find- 
ings suggest that most hiring and firing decision- 
makers would not oppose some kind of individual- 
ized method for determining who should be forced 
to retire. 

Many Shun Retirement 

Another prevalent myth: That all workers are 

ready to retire at 65. While nearly half of retired 
or unemployed people 65 and over said they looked 
forward to stopping work, nearly as many said they 
did not (48% to 45%). A full 61% of those with in- 
comes under $3,.000 did not look forward to stop- 
ping work. 




Retired and unemployed people 65 and over 
report missing the money work brought in; just as 
important as the income were the coworkers. Ma- 
jorities of those retired or unemployed said they 
missed the work itself, the feeling of being useful 
and things happening around them. 

With the country moving toward even younger 
retirement ages, the public is divided on whether 
or not this is a positive trend. The 18-64 age group 
agreed by a plurality (47% to 39%) that younger 
retirement is a good thing; those 65 and over dis- 
agreed (47% to 33%), and 20 percent were not sure. 

Those who opted for earlier retirement rea- 
soned: It gives people a chance to enjoy life and 
do things before they get too sick or too old; it also 
makes more jobs for younger people. 

Those under 65 are much more likely than 
those 65 and over to feel that earlier retirement 
gives people a chance to enjoy life. Those opposed 
to earlier required retirement felt that work makes 
people feel useful and needed, that retirement pre- 
cipitates illness and old age; that people should be 
able to work as long as they want to. The 65-plus 
group felt more strongly than the young that re- 
tirement ages people. 

The results of the survey represent a strong 
public mandate for the roll-back of mandatory re- 
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tirement guidelines and practices to make fuller 
use of the resources older workers represent in our 
society. 

Government Support of Retired People 

Those who choose to retire or who are no 
longer able to continue their work should have the 
right to retire, the public feels, and to turn to the 
government for financial support. 

Asked, "Who should provide income for older 
people when they are no longer working?" 68% of 
the total public responded that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should, through Social Security. Further 
findings underscore the idea that the government, 
with its powers of taxation, has the responsibility 
and means to support older people [81% to 14%}. 
The under-65 agree even more strongly than the 
retired themselves. 

The total public [76% to 19%) also feels that 
"no matter how much a person earned during his 
working years, he should be able to have enough 
money to live on comfortably when he's older and 
retired." 

Agreeing almost unanimously that older peo- 
ple have the right to live comfortably, the public 
aLso endorsed support of older people in line with 
rising prices, recognizing that persons on fixed in- 
come may be victimized by inflation. By an over- 
whelming majority [97%), the public, both old and 
young, supported cost-of-living escalators in So- 
cial Security payments. 

SUPPORT FOR OLDER PEOPLE: 
A POLITICAL FORCE 

From the young and the old, the survey dis- 
closed potential support for a movement to im- 
prove the conditions and social status of those over 
65. The under-65 are most conscious of the need 
for such a movement; 81% of this group feel peo- 
ple need to join together to work toward improv- 
ing conditions for people 65 and over, and 70% of 
the older group shared this feeling. 

. Substantial numbers would be interested in 
joining a group with these goals: The percentages 
from the survey who said they would "certainly" 
or "probably" join and take part represent 44.5 
million of the 18-64 group and 6.7 million of the 
65-pIus potential for such an organization. 

Thus, both young and old can identify with 
other older Americans as people sharing the same 
needs and problems of all humans. 

What Should Older Americans Be Called? 

What's in a name? The 65 and over Americans 
in the survey sampling generally expressed strong 
likes and dislikes, indicating that, for most, they 
had rather it not be "old man" or "old woman" 
[67%); "aged person" [50%); "old timer" [45%) or 



"golden ager" [36%). Majorities preferred, instead, 
to be called either a "mature American" [55%); 
"senior citizen" [50%), or "elderly person" [38%). 
However, 38% didn't like the appellation "elderly," 
either. 

Asked to choose one name by which they pre- 
ferred to be called, "senior citizen" topped the list 
of responses, followed by "mature American" and 
"retired person." About one in three, especially in 
the poor groups, volunteered that "it doesn't mat- 
ter," and minute percentages weren't sure. □ 
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"A Lot 01 Time" spent by Older 
People in various Acnviiies- 

Public Expectation iHirsonal Experience 



Socializing with 
friends 

Gardenins or 
raisins plants 



Expectation 



□ 



m 



Watciilng 
television 

Sitting and 
thinl(ine 

Caring for younger or older 
members of tlie family 

Participating In recreational 
■ activities and [lobbies 

Going for wallts 

Participating in fraternal or 
community organizations or clubs 

Sleeping 



Just doing 
nothing 

Worlting part-time 
or full-time 

Doing 
volunteer work 

Participating in political 
activities 

Participating in sports, like 
golf, tennis or swimming 



Experience 




70 80 30 100 



A comparisor between the activities the public thinks people over 65 spent "a lot 
of lime" doinit and the activities In which older people actually say they engage 
shows the perception is quite diHerent from the reality . . . that the older public is 

far mnm artiu* than imsirinarr 



Jhows the perception is q...... 

far more active than imagined. 

rmm thp Buttiic op'iion sifvn The M*th and Rcalily (il jl^jirB i 
Asofiatci fiif Ihf Nalional Cni,ncil on Ihe ftfjinn in^ 
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THE MEDIA'S PORTRAYAL 



IB 



Information in the survey seems to indicate that 
the media's coverage of the elderly — the poor, the 
sick, the institutionalized and the unemployed or 
retired — may protect and reinforce the distorted 
stereotypes of old age. By playing up what e^sts 
for only a small segment of the old, the media may 
be perpetuating the myths of old age. 

On the whole, the public is uncritical of the 
media for the way it projects old people. Majori- 
ties of readers, watchers and listeners feel that 
newspapers, magazines, books, television and radio 
usually "give a fair picture of what older people 
are like," or even "make older people look better 
than they really are." Only one in five recognizes 
that television programs may be "making older 
people look worse than they really are-." 

Younger More Critical of Media 

The younger public is somewhat more critical 
of the media portrayal than the older group; heavy 
watchers tend to be less critical than light watch- 
ers. Most agree, however, that television shows 
young people, not old. 

The total public looked up to or admired the 
following older people in television programs or 
commercialsi The Waltons (21%); Bob Hope(9%); 
Jack Benny (8%]; Robert Young (8%); Buddy 
Ebsen/Barnaby Jones (6%), and Redd Foxx (6%]. 

Those under 65 are most apt to admire the 
Waltons„and Robert Young than those 65 and over, 
who are more likely to admire Lawrence Welk. 

Blacks were less likely to find television per- 
sonalities to look up to, and when they did, it was 
other exponents than the whites admired. Highest 
on the blacks' list were Redd Foxx (20%), followed 
by the Waltons (11%), and Bea Arthur as Maude 
(6%). 

PRESENT AND POTENTIAL ROLE 

OF THE MEDIA 
There are no indications that television, the 

medium which reaches the broadest audience, has 
had either a negative or positive effect on the way 
the public views older people. It may be that tele- 
vision reflects societal attitudes toward old age, 
reinforcing the myths. 

If the overall image of older people is to be 
changed, it could be done perhaps most effectively 
through the use of television. Groups in every in- 
come and educational level, black and white, 
spend more time watching television than reading 
books, newspapers, magazines or listening to radio. 



The youngest adults (18-24), revealing the least 
positive attitudes toward older people, unlike other 
age groups, reported spending as much time listen- 
ing to the radio during the previous day as they 
did watching television. Thus, the use of radio as 
a medium in addition to television could be an 
effective tool to bring about changes in the younger 
population's attitudes in respect to the elderly. □ 
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STILL A LOT 
TO GIVE 



Few of the 65-plus appear to be willing to be rele- 
gated to the sidelines of society; three of four in 
the survey prefer to spend most of their time with 
other people of all ages, not just their own, and the 
18-64 group expected this to be true. 

And the older generation is by no means as 
isolated from the young as myth would have it; a 
substantial majority have living children (81%) and 
grandchildren [75%), and most see them on a fairly 
regular basis. 

The interaction between the young and the old 
extends far beyond regular visits, however. The 
65-plus make it clear that they perform some valu- 
able functions for the younger generation: Giving 
gifts (90%); helping out when someone is ill (68%); 
taking care of grandchildren (54%); helping out 
with money (45%); giving advice on how to deal 
with some of life's problems (39%); shopping or 
running errands (34%); fixing things around the 
house or keeping house for them (26%); giving ad- 
vice on rearing children (23%) or on jobs or busi- 
ness matters (20%) and taking grandchildren, nieces 
or nephews into their homes (16%). 

Though all ages and economic groups help in 
some ways, the level of service is higher for the 
65-69 group than for those 80 and over; the more 
affluent give gifts, help out with money and advice 
on business matters more frequently; the less afflu- 
ent are more involved in giving advice on rearing 
children, particularly older blacks, who are also 
much more likely to take grandchildren, nieces or 
nephews into their homes. 

Agree in Many Areas of Help 

The group under 65 agreed, in like percentages 
in four areas, that parents and grandparents over 
65 assist with gifts, shopping or running errands, 
fixing things around the house or keeping house 
and taking children into their homes. In three areas, 
the younger generation credit the older with less 
assistance than parents and grandparents say they 
give: Helping out when someone is ill, taking care 
of grandchildren and helping out with money. 

In giving advice, however, the younger genera- 
tion reports- their parents or grandparents give far 
more advice than the older generation feels they do. 

In economic terms, the contribution that older 
people make to younger members of their families 
is substantial. Besides gifts and money, the ser- 
vices performed by older people for their children 
and grandchildren represent substantial monetary 
savings. As nurses for the ill, as babysitters for 
small children, as shoppers and errand runners, as 
home repairers and housekeepers or as surrogate 




parents, the older Americans offer assistance to 
children and grandchildren that would cost dearly 
otherwise. 

Without the free services of older family mem- 
bers, the younger ones would either have to hire 
outside help or, more likely for many, sacrifice in- 
come by taking off from work themselves to per- 
form these same tasks. Older people play a criti- 
cal, even indispensable role in the lives of their 
children or grandchildren that may be largely 
taken for granted. 

Gainful Employment of People 65 and Over 

The economic contributions of older Ameri- 
cans is in no way limited to the family level; 2.5 
million 65 and over provide paid service (3% full- 
time, 9% part-time). An additional 6% is part of 
the labor force' but currently unemployed; another 
17% identify themselves as housewives. 

Employment rates are much higher for those 
65-69 (4% full-time, 14% part-time) than the 70 
and over and higher among men than women (17% 
to 9%). An equal number (12%) of blacks and 
whites 65 and over are employed. 

At the time of this survey, the rate of those 
55-64 reporting they were employed was high (38% 
full-time, 10% part-time); however, so was the 
unemployment rate (10%), suggesting that people 
in their late fifties and early sixties were having 
serious difficulties in finding work even before 
the recent recessionary period. 

It is likely that many of these unemployed, 
when they reach 65 or so, give up looking for a 
job and consider themselves "retired." This would 
explain the drop-off in the retirement rate after 
65 (6%). 

The occupations in which those 65 and over 
continue to work full or part-time include mana- 
gers, officials or proprietors (18%); service workers 
(17%); operatives or unskilled laborers (15%); 
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skilled craftsmen or foremen (11%); professionals 
and sales workers (each 10%); clerical workers 
and farmers (each 8%). 

Occupation A Factor 

Judging by the retirement rate, one occupation 
stands out from the rest as having far less room 
for older employees; A full 22% of retired people 
were skilled craftsmen or foremen while they 
worked. The occupational distribution of three 
age groups, 18-54, 55-64 and 65 and over, show 
that besides skilled craftsmen or foremen, profes- 
sionals and clerical workers have a lower repre- 
sentation of older workers than young. More old 
people than young are employed as managers, offi- 
cials or proprietors, sales or service workers and 
farmers. Though people 65 and over do compete 
for and hold jobs in all categories, those occupa- 
tional categories where part-time work is possible 
become increasingly important with age. 

The potential manpower among older Ameri- 
cans appears to extend far beyond those who are 
currently employed; the survey shows substantial 
numbers of those retired or unemployed would 
welcome the opportunity to work. Among those of 
the older public who are retired (63%), the equiva- 
lent of 4.4 million (37%) say ihey did not retire by 
choics; almost half of older retired men with in- 
comes under $3,000 and half of the retired blacks 
reported mandatory retirement. 

While poor health was volunteered as the 
major obstacle keeping those who would like to 
work from actually working, other reasons were 
reported: Too old (28%); no work available (15%); 
other interests (8%); would Ipse Social Security or 
pension benefits (4%); lack of transportation (2%). 

Though a comparative few blamed their unem- 
ployment on no work available, additional probing 
revealed that many more would consider working 
if asked back to their old jobs or offered new, 
suitable employment. It is reasonable to assume 
from these results that reasons given for not work- 
ing are learned reponses to cover up for the fact 
that "nobody wants me." In short, with over four 
million older unemployed or retired individuals 
who want to work, there exists a massive un- 
tapped source of manpower. 

Feel Skills Unused 

Not only would many older Americans like to 
work who are not currently doing so, one in 10 of 
those 65 and over feel they have specific skills 
which no one gives them a chance to use. This 
feeling exists not only among the retired; a like 
number of those still employed feel they have un- 
used skills. However, this is not a problem exclu- 
sive to older Americans; many others in our society 
feel they have no chance to use present skills or 
would like the chance to learn new ones. 




In the 65-plus group, both working and retired 
persons (44%) expressed interest in participating 
in a job training program or learning new skills. 
In the preretirement age group 55-64, a high per- 
centage are interested in job training. 

Neither the government nor the private sector 
aims job training efforts where this survey demon- 
strates the demand: For people in the preretirement 
and retirement years. With forced retirement and 
lack of job opportunities, preparation for an occu- 
pation in demand may provide the chance to work 
or the possibility of change and advancement. As 
older people are deprived of the opportunity to 
work, society is deprived of the energies and tal- 
ents of many capable older workers with great 
potential. □ 
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Bright^ Quick, Feisty: 
'Pzazz' at 78 



l-lcirriet Sapt^ington lias pzazz. No question 
about that. She's bright and quick and feisty. You 
sort c)|- know it by visual osmosis. Take another look 
at the cover art of' this issue of Perspective. Can't you 
see impishness in those brown eyes? Doesn't the 
smile tell you something? 

Something doubtless. But certainly not all. To 
begin with, Mrs. Sappington is two years on the 
sunny side of 80. She weighs 126 pounds, eats two 
meals a day and' has all her own teeth. Her health is 
excellent. For a good portion of her long and active 
lite she's yearned to be an actress. Years ago, when 
her former husband was in the navy and wanted out, 
.s/k.' got him out by pretending to be urgently preg- 
nant in a way that convinced everyone. It was a 
bravura. 

Spotlight Affords Luxurious Warmth 

Earlier, when she was the only American girl in 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, and a belle among the Mexican 
solclcroH, the would-be star of stage and screen 
learned how comfortable it was to bask in the spot- 
light of attention. She luxuriated in the warmth, so 
nurtured by it that she was later to seek more on a 
professional level in Hollywood. Stardom eluded 
her, though a lengthy illness did not, and ultimately 



she returned to the east coast, What then? The real 
estate business, it turned out. 

Mrs. Sappington was a successful real estate 
agent. She was also a success at raising three chil- 
dren, all married now, after divorcing her husband. 
And that, you might think, would be it. A pleasant 
capsule of a lite story with a pleasant ending about 
a perky lady of 78 who lives in a Manhattan apart- 
ment building. Success without the neon lights. 

Perhaps if nostalgia had not assailed her six 
years ago, there would be no more. She went back 
to Vera Cruz for a visit and to please a friend agreed 
to pose t'or the cover of a record album, "Always 
Sweethearts," She was the "sweetheart" grown 
older. 

Start of New Career Is Signaled 

The modeling job signaled the start of a new 
career. She was hooked. Why not other assignments? 
It was the next best thing to being an actress. Back 
to New York, to the closet for an array of costume 
changes, to the mirror for changes in makeup, to 
the photographer (one of her grandsons) for a series 
of photos depicting different characters. Then to the 
television and modeling agents to sell herself. It 
worked. She caught on almost at once. The t'irsf 
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break was a Pepperidge Farm ad that ran in Life mag- 
azine. Since then [here've been many additional jobs 
as a model in newspaper, magazine and television 
advertisements. She's also had small parts in televi- 
sion soap operas and. played minor character roles 
in films shot on location in New York. 

Mrs, Sappington says the business is not without 
tiaw. She can live on the income from tv commercial 
residuals (so much for as long as they run) and resort 
to unemployment compensation when they run out 
and other work is scarce. Like any performer, she 
must anticipate the lean times, stay close to the tele- 
phone for calls to work — and initiate calls to gen- 
erate interest in hiring her. The competition is heavy. 
She is one of 10 older models ("all of them awfully 
good friends") in New York who rank high on the 
popularity scale with agents, and often any one of 
them can be chosen for a given job. It isn't always 
she, though the care given to preparing for each 
audition is as painstaking as if she were about to step 
on the Broadway stage. 

Costumes, Jewelry Are Accessible 

For example: The portrayal of an 1890 "rocking 
chair" type older person means a wrinkled face 
(makeup applied), an abundance of lace (extracted 
from bureau drawefs), a long dress and possibly high 
button shoes (a foraged closet). For the cover pic- 
ture on this magazine, Mrs. Sappington had the jew- 
elry literally at her fingertips ("I wear gobs of it, 
anyhow") and the shawls ("I've lived like a gypsy 
and have so many of them"). In these two cases, the 
rest was easy. She landed the jobs. 

But when it isn't so easy, when someone else 
wins out, the lean periods have to be coped with. 
Mrs. Sappington has been approached by a publish- 
ing house to write a book about h6r life. So for now 
that's how she copes, writing a chapter or two at a 
time. "The title is 'Everybody's Doing It' — grow- 
ing up a little more each day, not just growing 
older," she says with a lilt in her voice. 

The book's destiny is unknown. It could be a 
best seller, a highly personalized and humorous ac- 
count of what it's like for the author to "grow up a 
little more each day." As for the writer/model/act- 
ress, her plan is to go on indirectly touching the lives 
of thousands of Americans through media appear- 
ances. Success continues without the neon lights . . . 
for the moment. ...Mary Youry 
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Public Policy Report 

by Daniel A. Quirk NCOA Public Policy Consultant 



Older Americans Act Extension Passes House 

On April 8, the House of Representatives passed • 
H.R. 3922, a bill to extend and strengthen programs 
authorized under the Older Americans Act of 1965, by 
an overwhelming vote of 377-19. Hearings were held 
on the extension by the Subcommittee on Select Educa- 
tion in late January and early February. NCOA's state- 
ment to the subcommittee was summarized in the last 
issue of Perspective on Aging. By a vote of 13 to 1, the 
subcommittee reported H.R. 3922 on March 6 to the 
Committee on Education and Labor; in turn it reported 
the bill to the full House on a unanimous (36-0) vote. 
Only minor technical changes were made in the bill after 
it reached the House floor. 

The bill contains the following major provisions: 

• A four-year extension (through fiscal 1979) of the 
program of grants to states for community services 
(Title 111). Authorizations: FY'76-$180 million; 
FY'77-$231 million; Fy'78-$287.2 million; and 
FY'79-$349.64 million. 

• A two-year extension (through FY'79) of the 
Elderly Nutrition Program (Title VII), which also 
provides for addition .a distribution of commodi- 
ties. Authorizations: FY'78-$275 million; FY'79- 
$300 million. 

• A four-year extension (through FY'79) of the 
Older American Community Service Employment 
Act (Title IX). Authorizations: FY'76-$100 mil- 
lion: FY'77-$150 million; FY'78-$200 million; 
FY'79-$250 million. 

• A three-year extension (through FY-79) of the 
national Older American Service Programs which 
will still be administered by ACTION. Authoriza- 
tions: For RSVP, FY'77-$24 million; FY'78- 
$28.8 million; FY'79-$34.56 million; for Foster 
Grandparents, FY'77-$38.4 million; FY'78-$46.08 
million; FY'79-$55.296 million. For other AC- 
TION programs for older Americans, FY'77-$9.6 
million; FY'78-$11.52 million and FY'79-$ 13.824 
million. 

• Establishment of a new Special Service Program 
for the Elderly with emphasis on homemakcr and 
other home services, counseling .(including legal 
services for nursing home patients), residential re- 
pairs and renovation, and transportation. At least 
20 percent of Title III funds must be used for 
these services. 



• A prohibition against age discrimination in Federal 
programs or activities. This would not apply to 
special emphasis programs developed to meet the 
needs of a particular age group. 

• A provision for direct funding of service programs 
for Indian tribes. 

• A continuation of the Title IV Research, Training 
and Multidisciplinary Centers of Gerontology pro- 
grams through Fiscal Year 1979 with rio specific 
authorization of funds. Funding under this title 
would also authorize the training of lawyers, lay 
advocates and paraprofessionals to a) provide le- 
gal counseling and b) monitor programs serving 
the elderly. 

• A continuation of Title V, the Multipurpose Senior 
Centers program through Fiscal Year 1979 with no 

specific authorization of funds. 

The total expenditures authorized under this four- 
year extension amount to $2.5 billion. 

April 16 and 17, the Subcommittee on Aging of 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee will 
hold hearings on extension of the Older Americans Act 
and NCOA 'viii again present its views. 

NCOA Ttsfifies on the Proposed 1976 Budget 

On March 12, NCOA Executive Director Jack 
Ossofsky appeared before the new Senate Budget Com- 
mittee to present a statement on the proposed Federal 
budget for FY'76. It urged the Congress to disapprove 
Administration rescissions in the FY'75 budget for the 
Older Americans Act and to reallocate Federal funds in 
the proposed FY'76 budget to more adequately meet 
the needs of the nation's older citizens. 

Ossofsky characterized the Administration's pro- 
posed cutbacks in aging programs as morally indefensi- 
ble, counterproductive aud economically unjustifiable. 
NCOA called Congress to develop "an affirmative pro- 
gram which docs not just recognize the economic hard- 
ships of the elderly but views them as an integral part 
of the solution of our economic ills." The statement 
focused on developing construction and service pro- 
grams in housing, health, employment and social serv- 
ices which aid the elderly and create jobs and stimulate 
the economy. Ossofsky concluded: 

We must not fool ourselves into thinking that 
budget cuts which eliminate or reduce essential 
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services will solve the nation's economic problems. 
On the contrary, in the long run they will wreak 
havoc in budgets at all governmental Jevels. The 
Congress should seek, instead, to revitalize the 
economy by developing programs which create jobs 
while also alleviating the social and economic ills 
of the older population. 

Congress Acts to Save Title IX £niployi?ient Program 

On Janu iry 30, President Ford propoised rescission 
oi' the entile FY'75 appropriation for Title IX of tiic 
Older Americfns Act, the Community Service Employ- 
ment Act, Th( President's proposed FY'76 budget does 
not request funds for this program. Also, national con- 
tractors have been told that the Operation Mainstream 
program for older workers will expire on June 30, 1975. 
Under current funding levels, these two programs can 
provide more than 12,000 part-time jobs for low-income 
people aged 55 and over. 

The House Appropriations Committee recently re- 
ported legislation disallowing the entire $12 million 
rescission request. The Emergency Employment Appro- 
priations Act includes an additional $24 million, a total 
of $36 million for FY'75. The House passed that bill 
on March 12. Senator Magnusen (Wash.), chairman of 
the Senate Labor-HEW Appropriations Subcommittee, 
is expected to seek an increase to $48 million for Title 
IX in FY'75. 

In related action. Senators Kennedy, Eagleton and 
Church introduced legislation to amend Title IX. That 
bill (S. 962) would continue the role of national con- 
tractors and authorize $100 million in FY'76, $150 
million in FY'77 and $200 million in FY'78; with an 
estimated 190,000 part-time jobs to be created over the 
next three fiscal years. Senator Eagleton's Subcommit- 
tee on Aging of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare held hearings March 19 on the bill. 

Presenting NCOA's prepared statement at those 
hearings, Ossofsky concluded that the major provisions 
of S. 962 would accoinplish much of what needs to be 
done in this area. NCOA shared with the subcommittee 
its experiences with the program and presented research 
demonstrating the growing need for an expanded public 
service employment program for older workers. 

NCOA recommended that the Title IX program 
should be a permanent, categorical manpower program 
for older persons aged 55 and over, and was supportive 
of the legislative language in S. 962 which would not al- 
low Title IX to be absorbed under special manpower 
revenue sharing. Although NCOA supported a continu- 
ing role for national contractors in the administration of 
that program, we urged the committee to reorient that 
role. Ossofsky commented: 

Title IX funds .shoidd serve as seed money — to 
develop and initially admini.ster .such a program in 
a local coinmimity, prove its worth io older people 
and to the community; and, finally, encourage 



prime .sponsor, to assume responsibility for that 
program. This process would be repeated in other 
communities across the nation through a continu- 
ing Title IX program. 

Further action on the bill is not expected until the 

committee holds hearings on extension of the full Older 

Americans Act, set for April 16 and 17. 

In Brief 

The Senior Opportunity and Services program 
(SOS), Emergency Food and Medical Services and the 
State Economic Opportunity Offices program have all 
been extended through June 30, 1975 (under P.L. 
94-7). They had been scheduled for termination on 
March 31. The continuing resolution which extended 
them also provides an additional $2.5 million for SOS 
in the final quarter of FY'75. 

Despite the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment's (HUD) announcement in January that it 
intends to implement the Section 202 housing program 
for the elderly, regulations have not been released. Sec- 
tion 202 loans are to be available to finance the con- 
struction of rental housing for the elderly and the handi- 
capped. Those projects must be sponsored by nonprofit 
organizations and assisted under Section 8 Housing As- 
sistance Payments Program. On April 4, representatives 
of the Elderly Housing Coalition, of which NCOA is a 
member, met with new HUD Secretary Carla Hills. 
They urged speedy implementation of the 202 program 
with adequate time to respond to proposed regulations. 

The Tax Reduction Act, signed into law (P.L. 
94-12) reluctantly by President Ford, provides a one- 
shot $50 payment ($100 for couples) to Social Secu- 
rity, Railroad Retirement- and SSI beneficiaries. That 
payment is nontaxable and must be disregarded in de- 
termining eligibility under any state or Federal public 
assistance program. The Department of Agriculture's 
announcement that these payments would be included in 
determination of eligibility for Food Stamps was in error 
and has since been rescinded. 

The Senate Finance Subcommittee on Revenue 
Sharing, chaired by Senator William Hathaway 
(Maine), has scheduled oversight hearings on the pro- 
gram for April 16 and 17, 1975. Other subcommittee 
members include Senators Gaylord Nelson (Wise), 
Vance Hartkc (Ind.), Robert Packwood (Ore.) and 
William Brock (Tcnn.). Hearings will focus on the 
ways in which state and local governments have utilized 
revenue-sharing funds. 

Regulations for Title XX (P.L. 93-647, the Social 
Service Amendments of 1974) have not yet been re- 
leased. They are expected to be announced in n.id- 
April, nnd a summary will appear in this column as soon 
as possible. 

Representatives Gilbert Gude (Md.) and Theo- 
dore Risenhoover (Okla.) have been added to the new 
House Select Committee on Aging. 
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'Myth and Reality' in Book Form ^ 
Available from NCOA 

This .ssue of PERSPECTIVE ON AGING contains 
only highlights of "The Myth and Reality of Aging in 
America," which is an extensive, 245-page report in- 
cluding charts, figures and detailed analysis of the Louis 
Harris survey results. The full repott is now available in 
volume form — priced at $15.00 a copy for NCOA 
members and $20.00 a copy for nonmembers. Send 
your request for it (with check enclosed) to: 
Publications Department — Survey 
The National Council on the Aging, Inc. 
1828 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
A series of monographs and other publications 
based on the survey are in the planning stage, with an- 
nouncement of their availability to be made at an early 
date. 
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